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CORRESPONDENCE 



A LETTER FROM PARIS 



My Dear Poetry: Interest in American letters seems 
to be increasing in France. As one evidence, note that 
the program required for the English-teaching certificate 
contains Frost's North of Boston. This is due to M. Charles 
Cestre, the well-known professor of American literature at 
the Sorbonne. I consider it a bold step to admit in 
University studies a quite modern poet whose genius has 
not yet been fully acknowledged by our critics. 

French verse is still a matter of discussion. Yet Paul 
Val6ry seems to attract partisans from sundry corners: 

La lune mince verse une lueur sacr<ie, 

Toute une jupe d'un tissu d'argent leger 

Sur les bases de marbre ou vient l'ombre songer, 

Que suit d'un char de perles une gaze nacr6e. 

A scintillating symphony of vowels, and a modern render- 
ing of an old romantic theme. Valery and a few other 
poets have united to form a "New Pleiade." The original 
French Pleiade, you remember, was formed at a moment 
when the French language needed clarification and 
enriching. What seems to be the aim of the actual 
Pleiade ? The names of the members will speak for them- 
selves: Countess Mathieu de Noailles, Pierre Camo, 
Derennes, Gasquet, de Magallon, Mazade, Valery — all 
artists of classical or semi-classical verse. It is a protest 
against the extremist and cryptic schools of art. The 
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Countess is a great favorite among women, tender youths, 
priests (if I dare trust a friend's testimony), and bourgeois 
readers in whose ears still lingers the flowing cadence of 
our traditional verse. Camo writes finely-chiselled sonnets 
and odes in which the modern notes blend exquisitely with 
fading reminiscences. Gasquet was a fiery artist of the 
South, whose experiments in polyphonic stanzas, together 
with alexandrines, have just been cut short by death. 
Our poetical tradition has definitely acquired a pliancy 
which not even the attempts at classic tragedy of the 
official Comedie Francaise are able to endanger. Even 
Max Jacob, the sweet child of humor, whb keeps apart 
from any coterie with his bons mots and new faith — even 
Max Jacob writes exquisitely modulated alexandrines. 
You see that our extremists, Dada excepted (but who 
knows what they mean? — not even Ezra Pound), display 
a certain coquetry towards our well ordered muse : 

Le ciel a pour la mer des regards qui b&iissent, 
Le soleil sur la mer est un bateau qui glisse, 
Chaque lame a son or, chaque 6cume a sa nuit . . . 

What do you think of this gold-and-black up-to-date 
fabric? — 

Every wave has its gold; every foam has its night. 

More robust and more thoughtful has become the muse 
of Vildrac, and of Romains. The Chants du D'esespere, by 
Charles Vildrac, ring with the sorrow of the poet's bruised 
dreams. Vildrac bends over the corpse of his friend, a 
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victim of the war; he turns his clear eyes on his suffering 

fellow-men; he sees more ugliness than before. 

Jules Romains (Le Voyage des Amants) seems to remain 

more true to his former philosophy. A smiling fancy, 

direct sensations of Paris and the world, with sometimes a 

cosmic vista: 

Les jours grandissent, 
Chaque jour est un coup plus dur 
Port6 plus profond dans la nuit; 
Et ia matiere des t6nebres 
Tantot molle, tantot cassante, 
Se pulverise ou s'aplatit. 

The art of the New Pleiade and of the Unanimists 
make this a great epoch for French poetry. Alas! that 
it should not also be glorious for the French drama! But 
here we have to deplore that our official theatres leave to 
private and too little moneyed initiative the production 
of new, vigorous and audacious plays. The Com6die 
Francaise practically gave nothing worth mentioning 
apart from the classical repertoire. La Mort Enchainee, 
by Maurice Magre, has won a prize of a few thousand 
francs for the best new play, and it is grievously accurate 
that this heavy and obscure mythological drama was 
merely one of the passable novelties of the Comedie. As 
for the Odeon, we feel sure that the new play by Paul Fort 
is going to make up for the stuff that has been produced 
there in the course of the few past months. But of course 
we have our secondary stages: the Vieux Colombier, 
the Theatre des Arts; and we have the Group of the Six. 
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I shall have occasion to write you about this young 
group of Six Musicians, and about Jean Cocteau as a poet. 
Let me say now that Les Maries de la Tour Eiffel, played 
at the finest and most comfortable theatre in Paris, the 
Champs Elysees, before a smart audience and a good 
number of buoyantly hostile traditionalists, has not 
proved a failure. It is a farce mimed by dancers for 
actors, while a phonograph explains, in the words of 
Cocteau, the progress of the plot. A nervous cerebral 
music, with here and there patches of sunlight, has been 
composed by the Six. It is a healthy combination of 
sound, color, and gesture; with no human voice, which 
may be deplored, but at least with nothing of the thunder- 
ing declamation of too many comedians. Jean Catel 

NOTES 

Mr. Robert Frost has recently accepted an invitation from the 
University of Michigan; and he is now an informal member of its 
faculty, resident during the college year at Ann Arbor. His latest book 
was Mountain Interval, published by Henry Holt & Co., in 1916. 

Dr. William Carlos Williams, of Rutherford, N. J., will put out very 
soon a new book of poems through the Four Seas Co., which has pre- 
viously published Al Que Quiere and Kora in Hell. Dr. Williams and 
Robert McAlmon are editors of Contact, a magazine of which four 
numbers have appeared during the past year. 

Miss Grace Fallow Norton, of New York, who is now sojourning in 
France, is the author of The Sister of the Wind and other books of verse 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.). 

Mr. Glenn Ward Dresbach, who has recently removed from New 
Mexico to El Paso, Texas, is the author of several books of verse, the 
latest being Morning, Noon and Night (Four Seas Co.). A new one, 
In Colors of the West, will appear next spring. 
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